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Refuge of Oppression. 


SHAMEFUL 
a. fllowing is taken from the Message of the 
Phe fom vernor of Virginia, and refers to the free 
: that State: 


nresent GO 
} t 


ored people of 
vning to enter info any discussion as 
~-) and intellectual capacity of the negro, 
: L have heretofore very fully and distinct- 
pinion, I ask hew is it possible that 
n be otker that he is, under the laws to which 
i thim? Bornana hovel, the companion of 
nd the tool of the vicious white man, he 
mpathize s with the degradation around 
he is forbid to intermarry with the 
hear testimony against them, to learn to 
_to preach the word of God to his fel- 
bear arms, and to resent insults from @ 
shite man Many other laws of the same character 
ttute-book—and in every relation, from 
the grave, he is never allowed to forget 
that he is of an inferior race. By the providence of 
ich is his destiny ; and according to natural- 
and the experience of all mankind, he 
s the third, or an inferior species of the 
But not content with this, by all the 
tion, we force him below that position 
Je of humanity to which he is naturally 
And is this state of things for ever to con- 


‘Without me 


s to wil 
expressed My ‘ 


law 





n our 5 


the cradie to 


(rod, 5 
ded é 


f man. 


lam aware that our policy, as indicated by our 
ws, cannot be relaxed—the stern necessities of our 
ndition forbid it. In my former messages, I pre- 
sented this subject for consideration, and was de- 
»d from different quarters for the inhumanity 
y proposition to remove the free negro to other 
;. where he will be freed from our soul-degrad- 
r jegislation, and where he would have a right to 
earn to stund up and feel and say, [ am a man. 
But the free negro seriously affects the value of 
Here is where the shoe pinches.] He 
in the slave new appetites and wants, 
road to freedom, makes him restless and 
itistied, increases the spirit of insubordination, 
and consequently imposes a severity which otherwise 
would be unnecessary. Of the 81 negro convicts 
now inthe Penite ntiary, 10 are there forthe crime of 


ur slaves, 
awanens 
teaches the 


diss 


g and ent.cing away slaves. 

Nor is this the only way in which the free negro 
acta injuriously. In every community of whites, 
there are some to be found with vicious and immor- 
11 propensities, who are tempted to commit crime 

with which they can obtain in the free 

gro a convenient tool. In this way, and in many 
others which it would not perhaps be proper to enu- 
e, the beauty and purity of our social state is 
SCTIOUSLY 


ry 
The details 


sterling 


from the ease 


merat 
demoralized. 

of the plan are few and simple, and 
can be easily executed. Nor is there any difficulty 
in finding places to which to send them. Liberia, 
the French and English islands, and some of the free 
States, especially New York and Massachusetts, are 
, if [am to believe the evidences before me, 
The British islands, [ have no 
doubt, from information in my possession, would pay 
the expense of al! those sent them. And Massachu- 
setts, a few years ago, in an elaborate cxposition to 
the American people, admitted, and undertook to 
convince others, that the free negro is an American 
citizen, and entitled to go and come at will. With 
this acknowledged right he could there find a home, 
and not a vessel would sail from our shores for that 
ancient and prosperous Commonwealth, but would 
be happy to take at a cheap rate from fifty to a hun- 
dred passengers. ‘Then where is the difficulty? In 
ten years, at an expense of twenty thousand dollars a 
year, our State may be freed from the curse of our 
Profoundly convinced of the 


all eager 


to receive them. 


free negro population. 


wisdom and humanity of this measure, and its all- 
pervading importance to our beloved Commonwealth, 
] earnestly recommend it to the General Assembly.’ 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Mr. Manning, from the Senate Committee on 
Federal Relations, reported the following preamble 
and resolutions as the legislative action of the State 
of South Carolina on the question of the Extension 
of Slavery: 


Whereas, it appears to be the deliberate pur- 


pose of a large portion ef the people of the Northern 
States of this Union, to attempt through Congress 
e abolition of slavery in the District of Columbia, 
ind to exclude the introduction of slaves into New 
Mexico and California, in the organization of their 
territorial governments ;—be it therefore 
Resolved, That we solemnly deny the power of 


Cc yngres 


aire 


s, under the Federal compact, to interfere, 
y or indirectly, with the existence of slavery in 
the District of Columbia, or to prohibit its introduc- 


on into any territory acquired by treaty, or by the 
vint arms of the separate sovereign and independent 
States of this confederacy, or into any portion of this 


Resolved, That this General Assembly cordially | 


approves and adopts as its own, the resolutions pass- 
ed by the legislature of Virginia, in the year 1847, 
Wherein it 1s asserted, that under no circumstances 
will that body recognize any enactment of the Fed- 
eral Government which has for its object the _prohi- 
bition of slavery in any territory acquired either by 


nquest or treaty—and that the passage of the Wil- 
mot Proy iso by Congress makes it the duty of every 
siaveholding State, and all citizens thereof, as they 
Vilue their de.rest privileges—their sovereignties— 
their independence—their rights of property—to take 
firin united, and concerted action in this emergency. 
Resol ed, That upon the question of the Wilmot 
Proviso, this General Assembly entertains a dete-- 
mined feeling of opposition and resistance, aud Uuat 
garding it as a paramount issue in their Feder] 
relations, they are disposed to forego all minor differ- 
ences of opinion with other slaveholding States, in 
order to form a perfect union with them, in Opposi- 
tion and resistance to legislation by Congress, at 
once intolerable and unconstitutional. 4s 

Resolved, That the Governor of this State is here- 
by requested to forward a copy of these resolutions 
to the several Executives of the slaveholding States, 
to be laid before their respective Legislatures, and 
that they be invited to co-operate in such measures 
as may be deemed necessary to protect Southem 
rights, property and honor, * 
_ Resolved, That the Governor of this State be far- 
4er requested to forward a copy of these resolutions 
to our Senators and Representatives at Washington, 


to be laid before both Houses of Congress during the 
present session. 4 


re 


t 


t¥ The following paragraph is from the official 
organ of the present democratic (//) administration, the 
Washington Union. See what terrible things will hap- 
Pen, if Congress shall dare to abolish the slavery it has 
established in the District of Columbia! Oh! oh! 
,We deeply regret Mr. Palfrey’s motion of yester- 
i to abolish slavery in the District of Columbia. 
He a ee of discerd cast into the midst of the 
people. We still more deeply regret that 69 mem- 
bers should have been found in the House of Rep- 
resentatives to favor its introduction. Why disturb 
an appinees of a great people by such ill-advised 
= . movements? It can come to no 
good. it will excite the country, and destro the 
area of the Confederacy. If pee to ite alti. 
nate conse hake Jnion itself, 
What yuencas, it will s the Union i 


enefit can j 
calamities ? an it render, to compensate for these 














ANOTHER BLOW! 


Blow follows blow in rapid succession. We 
scarcely know what to expect. The abolitionists ap- 
pear to run on with ‘an appetite as keen as death,’ 
to the gratification of their favorite object. 

The proceedings of Congress during this session, 
with respect to the question of slavery, have been of 
the most alarming and mtous character. It was 
not enough that the House of Representatives, with- 
out precedent, without necessity, and in contempt for 
the rights of a large and patriotic portion of the 
Union, should have instructed the Committee on the 
Territories to report a bill excluding slavery from 
New Mexico and California. Without precedent, 
for we recollect no case where, under similar circum- 
| stances, the same step has been taben before. With- 
|out necessity, because it was known that the same 
| committee, at the last session, had reported a similar 
| bill in the absence of specific instruction, and in all 
| probability would do it again. In contempt for the 
| rights of the slaveholding States; for, without tak- 


| ing the high constitutional ground, it cannot be right, 
|as a mere question of equality, to exclude their cit- 
|izens from all participation in the benefits of a coun- 
try acquired in a war to which they contributed so 
largely in men and means. This we may say; and 
we might say more; because, without meaning any 
invidious Comparison, it is notorious that the slave- 
holding States furnished more than their ratio of 
men—to say nothing about the money—for the Mex- 
ican war. It was not enough that a proposition 
should be made to take the sense, not-only of the 
free negroes and mulattoes of the District of Colum- 
bia upon the question whether slavery should be 
abolished within it or not, but of the slaves themselves 
also, (such was the character of the proposition, as 
Mr. Giddings himself declared, upon interrogatory,) 
and that it should have come from a member of a 
State (Ohio) which does not permit free negroes even 
to vote, and be voted for by 79 members; but Thurs- 
day, the House of Representatives, by a vote of 98 
to 87, instructed the Committee for the District of 
|Columbia to introduce a bill abolishing the slave 
trade within that District! 

Do the gentlemen who have voted for these reso- 
| lutions really see and fully comprehend to what their 
|action is leading? Do they suppose that the South 
|has become so tame, thit they will not even turn 
|when trodden upon? Do they suppose they have 
| lost the instinct of the mere reptile? We are aware 
| that much has oceurred, of late, to induce northern 
|and western men to suppose that those of the South 
|are indifferent about these questions. But they may 
|rely upon it that such is not the case. It is true, 
\the Whig States of the South, and some of the 
| doubtful ones, have lately voted for General Taylor 
|and Mr. Fillmore: the former of whom occupied an 
| equivocal position upon the subject of the Wilmot 
| Proviso; and the latter, as we were sure, sympathiz- 
led with the abolitionists. But it must be recollected 
|that their friends represented them to be particular- 
ily reliable upon the question of slavery, and that 
\they were voted for by a large portion of the South 
|on that ground. Let not the country deceive itself 
| by these manifestations; they are deceptive. 
We speak not as a Southern man — not as a Vir- 
| ginian—but, God knows! as an American—an Amer- 
‘ican proud of his glorious country—as a friend of 
i\the Union—as a friend to political freedom through- 
jout the world, the suceess of which depends upon 
|our example. And we conjure those who would sap 
|and undermine it—we would implore those who 

would sow tares between brethren—those who would 
disturb those feelings of mutual kindness—those 
who would discard those feelings of mutual conces- 
ision and compromise in which our blessed Union 
| originated, and in which alone it can continue to ex- 
ist, to discountenance, to frown upon proceedings 
| calculated to endanger it. They may rely upon it, 
|the late proceedings of Congress are of that descrip- 
|tion. Let not any of our countrymen deceive them- 
selves. We say this not in anger—in no spirit of 
intimidation—but from a deep sense of the excite- 
ment which the resolution of yesterday will produce, 
and the consequences it will carry with it. The 
| appeal is made to the South, and to the North with- 
}out regard to party. It isa question that overleaps 
| all parties and all cliques. It is our country which 
|calls upon us. It is an appeal to the love for the 
Union itself—in behalf of that spirit of compromise 
on which this great confederacy is built, and by 











| 


| which it must be preserved.—{ Washington Union. 





MIES OF THE SOUTH. 


To the Editor of the Washington Union: 
| In your paper of Friday, under the head of ‘ Anoth- 
!er Blow ’—which I suppose means another blow at 
ithe South—you speak in terms of reprehension 
against the course of those members of Congress 
| who have seen fit to vote for the abolition of the 
| slave trade in this District. You seem to regard it 
jas a direct attack upon the South, or the slave States, 
|and you add a caveat to the North, in substance tell- 
jing the people to beware, for the South are now 
| pressed about to the last point of endurance. 
Now, all this indignation at the course of ay es in 
|the House of Representatives is very well in those 
| who feel an interest in the domestic institutions of 
|the South, and your caution to the North may be ap- 
| propriate. But would it not be well to unveil to the 
| South, boldly and frankly, the érue state of things in 
| the popular branch of Congress ? 

What has so rapidly precipitated this development 
of opinion in the House of Representatives against 
| the institution of slavery, which has been manifested 
by the recent votes in that body? I can tell you, sir, 
in a word. It is because the South has been treacher- 
ous to herself. And in being treacherous to herself, 
she has proved treacherous to her true friends in the 
North, and helped her enemies, the abolition Whigs 
of the North, to slay and destroy them. 

You know very well that the writer of this article 
has ever been a true friend to a just compromise of 
this exciting question of slavery. Himself and oth- 
ers from the North have heretofore stood up on the 
floor of Congress, the advocates of the ‘ rights of the 
South, as was and is now the phrase, whenever sla- 
very is talked of in thit body. But how have we 
been treated for our devotion to the ‘rights of the 
South’? We have been hunted down like wild 
beasts by the hounds of whiggery and abolitionism 
in the North. dnd Southern Whigs have aided 
Vorth Whigs and -Abolitionists in hunting down and 


destroying us. 
When we voted for the twenty-first rule, myself 
among the number, our names were published in ev- 
ery Northern Whig and abolitionist newspaper with 
ali the emblazonry of black letters and b. lines, 
to make bea —ete Ae ie of h man fry 3 
—wSouthern members o 'o uthern 
| Whig newsp: a acting in alliance with and applaud- 
ing our Whig and abolition enemies for attempting: 
thus to break and destroy us. At every triumph of 
Northern Whigs and abolitionists over us, Southern 
Whig politicians and editors have exulted. When 
one of those def 
ed and broken down, Southern Whigs have rejoiced. 
When the Democratic party in New Hampshire was 
defeated by a coalition of Whigs and abolitionists, 
and Mr. ainaecianes eee ae 
ate, it was a t neral congratulation in t 
Whig J of the South Even Joshua R. Gid- 


\SOUTHERN WHIGS THE WORST ENE- 
| 
| 


~ 











dings has been a member of the with 
eee eee gen ts Whig policlane of ts South 
lastly, we have seen , 

put forth and su a candidate for the presidency 


ho allowed his Northern Whig to advo- 
cate hie election om She eae 
and ore, 








same Whig politicians of the South, editors and ora- 
tors, support for the vice presidency, on the same tick: 
et with their candidate for the presidency, a .Vorth« 
ern Whig: abolitionisi—a man who has declared that he 
ts in favor of, would vote for, the abolition of sla- 
very in this District. 

We, the Northern Democrats, have witnessed this 
inconsistency and ingratitude on the part of a ma- 
jority of the people of the South with pain and sor- 
row. It has sunk deeply into our hearts; and I as- 
sure you, sir, we will jeopard no longer to 
sustain what Southern men call their ‘ peculiar in- 
stitutions,’ until the South is true to herself. Let her 
put down the traitors in her midst whose mad and 
fanatical conduct has precipitated this crisis upon 
her. The Whig politicians and editors of the South 
are her own worst enemies. If the South will not put 
them down for their treacherous coalition with North- 
em Whig abolitionists, I tell you solemuly to expect 
no more aid or sympathy from Northern Democrats. 
I assure you I speak the feelings of all of them ; and 
I know them, too. They care but little for threats 
or intimidation. Ifthe South will not take care of 
the enemies whom she fosters in her own bosom, 
you may rely upon it, Northern Democrats will not 
step in to protect and defend her. Nor will they be 
inactive. Since the South, by the result of the late 
election, has proclaimed to the world that she has 
no hostility against Northern abolitionists, and is even 
willing to vote for them for the highest offices in the 
republic, Northern Democrats will certainly consider 
that they have permission to vote for every measure 
tending to restrict slavery within the pale of the 
Constitution. “ And this they will do, not caring a 
straw what the South may say aboutit. Ispeak thus 
plainly, because I feel that we have been wronged 
by the South. We have been wronged in this—that 
the South, or a majority of the Southern people, have 
sustained and voted for her enemies and our enemies, 
and thus helped them to break us down. And we nev- 
er will again come to the rescue of the South, until 
she puts down the traitors in her own bosom—the 
men who give ‘aid and comfort’ to the Northern 
Whigs by associating with them, and exulting at 
their victories over us. 

But there is one way by which this slavery excite- 

ment can be suppressed, and perhaps the Union 
preserved. It will not be by the wisdom or patriot- 
ism of Northern or Southern Whigs. So far as the 
Northern Whigs are concerned, they are the hered- 
itary enemies of the South, and have been from tbe 
days of the Hartford Convention to the present time. 
This impending convulsion can only be prevented by 
General Taylor. Hecan do it, but it will require, on 
1is part, an act—a coup d’eat in_polities—worthy 
only of the genius and wisdomof Napoleon. He can 
save the South, and perhaps the Union, only by march- 
ing straight over to the Democratic party. This will 
rally the whole Democratic party of the North and 
Soath to h’s support, and tus he will secure popu- 
larity for himself and safety for his country. He is 
in a condition to do this ; he is pledged to no system 
of policy ; he has made no pledges to sustain Whig 
men or Whig measures. The way, therefore, is 
clear for him. But has he the wisdom and the nerve 
to perform such a feat? I fear he hasnot. I shall be 
mistaken if he do not prove to be a weak man in the 
Presidential chair. He will feel bound to install in 
power the party which formed the bulk of those who 
elected him. But what claims have they upon him ? 
They did not elect him—he elected the Whig party. It 
was the popularity which he gained in a war which 
they opposed, that elected him, and the Whig party 
with him. They opposed and denounced him for 
fighting in the Mexican war; they prayed for his de- 
feat; they invoked the enemy to greet him with 
‘bloody hands to a hospitable grave.’ The Legisla- 
ture of Massachusetts, still instinct with traitorous 
sentiments, at the very time it elected electors to vote 
for Gen. Taylor, refused to pass a yote of thanks for 
his military services and victories. They care noth- 
ing about him as a man, or as Gen. Taylor. They 
want only to use him to restore and rebuild their par- 
ty and their party system. They want class legisla- 
tion for Whig monopolists, and offices for starving 
Whig partisans, and they want to use General Tay- 
lor to accomplish their purposes. General Taylor 
owes them nothing, has promised them nothing, and 
is under no obligation to carry out their system of 
principles or measures, or install them in power. But 
yet I fear he will do it; and he will thus lose the op- 
portunity of saving the South—perhaps his country— 
and of showing himself the true civic hero, and ren- 
dering himself immortal. 

The only way, then, which will be left to the 
South, I repeat, is to put down the traitors to her in- 
terests in her very midst—the Southern Whig politi- 
cians. When she has done this, she will again find 
the Democracy of the North her true and natural al- 
lies ; but not till then. 

And permit me most respectfully to say, that if 
you would boldly tell the South these plain truths, 
and demand of her to arrign and bring to trial and 
condemnation the conspirators against her interests 
and her peace, whom she harbors in her own bosom, 
you will be doing her a greater service than to com- 
plain of the action of the House of Representatives, 
or warn the North of the possible horrors which may 
follow the course of Northern members in reference 


to slavery. 
A NORTHERN DEMOCRAT. 





STUFF ! 

Alluding to the humane and noble efforts of Mr. 
Giddings, Mr. Palfrey, and others, to procure the ab- 
olition of slavery and the slave trade in the District of 
Columbia, the traitorous correspondent of the Phila- 
delphia North American says— 


If Giddings and his associated demagogues are 
permitted to go on—if the representatives of the en- 
lightened opinion of the free States will permit them- 
selves to be led by such ambitious intriguers, who have 
not one particle of principle or feeling in the ques- 
tion but that which concerns their own political 
prospects, then there must be a rupture. It is the 
duty of the Northern members to meet together, and 
determine to throw off this incubus. Let us who are 
the sincere friends of the abolition of slavery and the 
slave traffic, select men of honor and integrity to lead 
us, and not trading politicians, whose bread depends 
upon the agitation which they can excite. 

‘The slave trade in this city is a disgrace to the 
District, and ought to be expunged from existence. 
But there is a proper method of getting rid of the 
evil without violating the eompact, outraging the 
South, or depriving the people of thei legal property 
without compensation. One mode is presented by 


the laws of Maryland, which Ponape the introduc- 


fr tion of slaves for traffic. 


now led by artful es, and which, if tolerat- 
ed, must end in filling the halls of with a 
class of unprincipl rs, who, Wilkes, 


who voted for the 2ist rule was defeat-| nary ends. 








Selections. 


RUNAWAY SLAVES. 

Mr. Faulkner, a member of the Virginia Legislature, 
has drawn the attention of that body to the law for 
the re-ca of runaway slaves, the construction 
given to. it in some of the Free States, and the suf- 
ferings-of Virginia under it. His remarks seem. to 
have attracted much attention in the State. The 
county which he represented, he said, was one of the 
exposed and border counties of the Commonwealth ; 
separatifl-from the State of Pennsylvania by a nar- | 
row strip of Maryland territory, at that point not 
more than twenty miles wide. Their slave popula- 
tion, compared with some other portions of the Com- 
monwealth, he added, was nota large one—still it was 
of sufficient magnitude to excite their serious anxie- 
ty in the present condition of the legislation of the 
country. That population was every year thinning 
—as property, it was more and more precarious, in 
consequence of the untiring and insidious arts of the 
abolitionists; the facilities of escape to the conti- 
guous free States ; and, more than all, from the diffi- 
culties which the absence of any adequate legisla- 
tion by Congress, and the recent hostile State legisla- 
tion of Pennsylvania, had interposed tothe re-capture 
of our fugitive slaves within her limits. In a short 
period of four months, the county of Berkeley alone 
had lost in this mode forty-two valuable slaves. A 
similar loss, but not perhaps to the same extent, had 








been sustained by the counties of Jefferson, Clarke, 
and Frederick. He had been informed by those | 
whose avocation ought to make them familiar with 


Virginia, from this source, could not be less than 
$90,000. Of the slaves who made their escape be- 
yond Mason & Dixon’s line, not one in fifty had of 
late years been re-captured. Pennsylvania had be- 
come the proclaimed asylum of the runaway slave ; 
and her legislation, in broad and bold language on 
her statute books, announced to every slave in the 
South, that she stood forward his defender and _pro- 
tector within her limits. Ie added also :— 


‘Amongst independmt nations, the conduct of 
Pennsylvania, for the lest few years, upon the subject 
of our slaves, would fuynish just cause of war: under 
the confederated govemmment under which we live, it 
was an open, palpable and undisguised violation of 
our terms of union. The evil was on the increase— 
the spirit of aggression had become bolder and bolder, 
by our tame submission to the wrongs which our citi- 
zens had endured; and unless something was done, 
and done promptly—and done in the proper spirit— 
by Virginia and the South, the institution of Slavery 
would, from this source, receive its most certain and 
fatal stab. It would sink under the weight of its own 
insecurity. Men would not own slaves, if they could 
only hold them by such a precarious tenure—they 
would not own them, if they had to hold them at the 
caprice and pleasure of a Pennsylvania mob.’ 


Under tie act of Congress in 1793, Virginia now 
had no protection for her slave property, as intended by 
its framers, he said, because its efficiency was pre- 
dicated upon the presumed co-operation of the States, 
but now rendered nugatory and worthless by the pro- 
hibition of aJl State officers to execute its provisions. 
In January, 1842, in the celebrated case of Priggs 
vs, the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, the opinion 
of the Supreme Court of the U. States was, that un- 
der the Constitution of the U. States, the power of 
legislation on this subject was exclusive, in the na- 
tional government, and that all laws passed upon the 
subject by a State, since the adoption of the Consti- 
tution, are null and void—even although they were 
intended in good faith to protect the owner in the 
exercise of his rights of property. By that opinion, 
the State authorities are prohibited from interfering 
for the purpose of protecting the right of the master, 
and aiding him in the recovery of his property. From 
this portion of the opinionof the court, the Chief Jus- 
tice and two of the associate Judges dissented. 

But (as Mr. Faulkner says) ‘ the abolition influence 
of Pennsylvania, availing itself of this obiter dictum 
of the court—professing a false and hypocritical re- 
spect for the Constitution of the United States and 
the suggestion of the Supreme Court, whilst it. was 
coolly and deliberately violating one of its highest 
and most solemn sanctions, not content with repeal- 
ing all laws that afforded any State aid to the mas- 
ter, went further, and burdened his pursuit of his 
slave with difficulties which render the attainment of 
his object almost impracticable.’ Nay, dangerous, 
he adds. 


‘Thus it will be perceived, (continues Mr. F.,) that 
that important guarantee in the Constitution,—that 
provision, without the insertion of which, no fact is 
historically better established than THar tus Union 
NEVER COULD HAVE BEEN FORMED—that provision which 
furnished Madison and Randolph in the Virginia Con- 
vention—Iredall in the North Carolina Convention— 
Charles Cotesworth Pinckney in the South Carolina 
Convention, and other distinguished men in other 
State Convontions, the means of reconciling the South 
to the acceptance of the Constitution—that important 
pledge stands this moment unredeemed by the Nation- 
al Government, to which we surrendered so large a 
portion of our sovereignty and means of self-preser- 
vation |’ 

Mr. Faulkner calls upon the Virginia Legislature, 
and upon the South generally, to demand through 
another act of Congress, that the guarantee of Slave 
property in the Constitution be now carried out. ‘It 
was one,’ he said,of the clearest, as it was one of the 
most sacred of the rights secured by the Constitution 
to the South, and Congress would be faithless to its 
high constitutional duty, if it did not promptly pass a 
law that would place the whole power of this Nation- 
al Government, if it need be, at the command of any 
slave owner of the South who goes to the North to 
demand the fugitive slave.’ 

We cannot refrain from saying, there is constitu- 
tional justice in making, and a constitutional right to 
make this ie to Congress,—and that the Free 
States will be made more powerful in restricting 
Slavery from New Mexico and California, as they 
heed the Constitution, in the matter to which Mr. 
Faulkner refers.—.Vew York Express. 





From the Boston Daily Republican. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 

‘So have I seen on Afric’s sunny shore, 
A a lion give a gricvous roar ; 








such statistics, that the annual loss to the people of'| 


Or does any one believe that, by all the allurement: 
ofa drum and fife, and =e boot, such an army 
can be raised? We really think that some of the 
events of the late Mexican war ought at least to have 
well settled this point,—if all rs wee settled 
badly,—that the North cannot, and dare not, attempt 
to coerce the South. 

Finally, in what mode shall the State act? That 
has been s in different quarters, and partic- 
ularly by the ratic party of Charleston, Ver- 
mont has, by her Legislature, i y resolved 
that Congress should laws prohibiting slavery in 
the territories, abolishing it in the District of Colum- 
bia, and interdicting the conveyance of slaves from 
one State to another. Let South Carolina, with equal 

ity, resolve, by her Legislature, that, should 
any one of these measures be enacted, our rs 
be instructed, and our representatives vested, to 
leave their seats in Congress, and return home ; and 
that, on the occurrence of this event, the Governor of 
the State shall-immediately convene the Legislature. 
South Carolina can then appeal, with some hope of 
success to her sister States of the South, to meet in 
convention, and adopt such other measures as will 
lead to the complete protection of the people of the 
South from the machinations and aggressions of their 
enemies. We do not see of what use, in sucha 
contingency, our Representatives can be in Con- 
gress. Their vacant seats will be more impressively 
eloquent than could be their voices, though they 
spoke with the tongues of angels. It would be the 
final appeal of the Union itself against the madness 
of fanatics, and the profligacy of demagogues.’ 


The Post has the following comment upon this 
fulmination of Mr. Calhoun’s organ :— 


‘When it is considered that the State of South 
Carolina contains nearly half as many free inhabi- 
tants as the island of Manhattan, some idea may be 
formed of the position in which we shall find our- 
selves placed, if we remain impenitent till the plans 
of the seceding statesmen of South Carolina shall 
have matured. What would be left of Congress, if 
the seven Representatives and two Senators of South 
Carolina were to take down their hats, back their 
kits, and leave Washington forever? What would 
become of the legislation of the country? of the 
great interests of civilization and freedom throughout 
the world ? We wish our countrymen no ill, but they 
deserve to experience this loss, that they may have 
an opportunity of knowing how far the prosperity and 
happiness of this country are dependant upon chival- 
ry statesmanship.’ 


The Post proceeds to give some extracts from the 
advertising columns of the same paper. Mr. T. C. 
Harleston advertises for sale ‘a gang of 17 prime 
negroes ; among them is a carpenter and wheel- 
wright, and a blacksmith and engineer ; also, a ‘fam- 
ily of negroes,’ consisting of * Antony, 40, field hand 
and ploughman,’ ‘Juliet, about 40, superior cook, 
washer, and clear starcher,’ ‘ Caroline, 6, field hand, 
very likely, and ‘Mary Ann, three years old.’ Mr. 
Hume offers for sale ‘Jack, about 55 years of age, 
a farm hand and laborer.” Mr. Gadsden offers ‘a 
likely mulatto fellow named Richard, about 22 years 
old’; and Messrs. Beckham and Davie, executors, 
offer corn, fodder, cows, sheep, hogs, mules, horses, 
tools, wagons, cotton gins ; cho, ‘sixty or seventy 
likely negroes, one of the most choice lots ever offered 
in the market—amongst them a good cook, a seam- 
stress, two blacksmiths, and five or six tanners and 
shoemakers.’ Oh, what a glorious country, to be 
sure, when such convenient things can be bought, 
and where ‘ help’ is entitled to a flogging if it is lazy 
and ‘sassy’! ‘The Post has the following sensible 
comment on this advertising literature :— 


‘Tt was fit that these advertisements should appear 
in the same paper with the patriotic resolution upon 
which they are so valuable commentary. Let any 
candid person read them carefully through, and then 
we ask him to say if he thinks the institution of sla- 
very is a safe or proper subject for public discussion 
in a slaveholding community, Would it be prudent 
to permit, in an assembly of mechanics, for example, 
a discussion of the merits of an institution which 
permitted the sale of human beings in herds, like 
dumb driven cattle, among whom were carpenters, 
wheelwrights, blacksmiths, engineers, farmers, cooks, 
seamstresses, tanners, shoemakers, &c.? Would not 
such debates tend to impair that respect for the law 
which is the law’s most important sanction, to ren- 
der the tenure in human flesh insecure, and to im- 
peril not only the fortunes, but the lives of those who 
trafficked in it? No person, who can appreciate the 
just and exalting pride of an American mechanic, will 
doubt that this would be so. It is this everlasting 
curse which providentially follows slavery as well as 
every other species of crime, that it can never be 
comprehended without being condemned. Where 
slavery exists, freedom of speech must perish.’ 





THE SLAVERY COMPROMISE. 


The Washington Union recently published the 
resolutions of the States of South Carolina and New 
Hampshire, upon the question of slavery extension, 
as being extremes, to reconcile which the Union 
calls for ‘concession and compromise. The New 
Hampshire Patriot replies — 

‘Now we go for conciliation and compromise in 
‘every case where there is a conflict of righis; but 
we have yet to learn that there is any such conflict 
in the matter in question. The Southern people 
have no right—natural, moral, or political—to force 
slavery upon the new territories. They have no 
more right to go there and hold slaves, than they 
have to do so in New Hampshire. * oye ee 
We object, and the people of the North object, to 
any compromise by which slavery will be allowed to 
pollute one foot of territory that is now free. The 
slaveholders have no more right to plant slavery npon 
free territory, than we have to abolish slavery in 
South Carolina ; and we believe that no member of 
Cor , who fails to resist any and every attempt 
to chiow slavery in any portion of our new territo- 
ries, will escape the severest condemnation and total 

litical death, at the hands of the people of the 
North. 

The Patriot treats the Southern resolutions and 
the excuses of the Union quite as unceremoniously. 
It says— 

‘ The resolution passed by South Carolina declares 
that in regard to this question, “ the time for discus- 
sion has passed,” and that she is prepared to resist 
the doctrine of non-extension “at any and every 





So have I seen on Afric’s sunny shore, 
Another lion give another grievous roar, 
And the first lion thought the last a bore.’ 


Evening Post introduces an account of some of the | has passed,” and they will fight to the death and del- 


chivalric movements in feith Carolin 
the following extract from the 


ry: 
‘ We are satisfied that, excepting the 
nine-tenths of the he Both 
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ANTI-SLAVERY OPINION AT THE SOUTH, 


_ Arrecent number of the Mississippi Free Trader, 
in an article upon ‘Immigration and Population,’ 
says— 

‘So long as we shal] have a country moré desir- 
able for the to live in, than the one he is born 
in, on the other side of the Atlantic, the poor, and 
all in moderate circumstances, will continue to come 
and settle among us. We are not displeased to wit- 
ness their opportunity to better theircondition. We 
rather rejoice that there is one green spot on the 
globe, where most of the rights of humanity are re- 
cognised, and adequately protected for equal 
benefit and enjoyment ofall men. 

The exception to this universality of privilege 
cannot long endure the light Of partial liberty in thie 
country, and the force of moral power, so omni 
tent to expose and put down the ys of suffering 
humanity. Two hundred and fifty thousand men 
cannot always hold in servile bondage three millions 
of rational human beings. The elevation of the race 
may be retarded in its progress, by the obstinacy 
and mistaken selfishness of the few, who lord it over 
the many ; but the triumph of right and justice over 
wrong and injustice, is certain at the end. Wemust 
soon have a population of one hundred millions of 
self-governing and happy people.’ 


In Missouri, too, the example of Senator Benton 
has not been without its effect. ‘The Platte Argus,a 
Cass paper, insists that the whole West should tike 
ground with the North against the extension of Sla- 
very, and adds— 

‘We trust that the first act of the Missouri Legis- 
lature, when it meets this winter, will be the passige 
of resolutions instructing our Senators, and requesting 
our Representatives in Congress to vote for the pas- 
sage of the Wilmot Proviso, and use all their influ- 
ence in its favor.’ 

When such free speaking as the above is indulged 
in, there is little fear from nullification at the South, 
Let her try it, however, if she desires to do so. 





THE NEW TERRITORIES AND SLAVERY. 


The petition of the people of New Mexico, against 
the introduction of slavery amongst them, has excited 
the indignation of our Southern legislators, but sent 
a sensation of joy through all the Northern States. 
Since that petition, the sentiment of California has 
come to us in one of its papers. The Francisco Cal- 
ifornian says: ‘We believe we echo the sense of the 
country when we assert, that slavery is neither need- 
ed nor desired here, and that if their voice could be 
heard in the halls of our National Legislature, it 
would be as the voice of one man, ‘ Rather than put 
this blighting curse upon us, let us remain, as we 
are, unacknowledged, unaided.’ 

These utterances from the territories concerned, 
combined with the overwhelming anti-slavery opinion 
of the nation, will render it almost morally impossible 
for Congress to extend the black curse into these 
new countries. What a spectacle, to behold a great 
body of enlightened, not to say Christian legislators, 
deliberating in the nineteenth century how they may 
propagate over the continent, the abomination of hu- 
man slavery ! or, atleast, how, by a compromise, they 
may partially extend it. What must be the moral 
sense of such men! what their respect for the mural 
sense of mankind! Our fathers so far compromised 
with slavery as not to attempt a useless disturbance 
of it within the limits where it had been established, 
and where they could not favorably affect it; but a 
compromise in favor of its extension would have 
been repelled by them with indignation. It remain- 
ed for the nefarious Calhounism of this day to pro- 
pose the abominable idea.—{Zion’s Herald. 





THE DISMAL SWAMP. 


The Dismal Swamp of Virginia and North Caro- 
lina is a fearful place. It is full of wild birds, wild 
beasts, reptiles, and runaway slaves. Huge bull 
frogs, nearly as large as a man’s foot, with smaller 
specimens of the same genus, open a ‘ concert’ eve- 
ry night—great indolent herons, and other aquatic 
birds, too lazy to take a fish unless he jumps out of 
the water of his own accord, sit around on the trees. 
Dense swarms of musquitoes, ephemera, and sand- 
flies, throng the air. At about sunset and later, all 
the animal life is in motion. Every throat is open. 
The croaking of the frogs, buzzing of insects, coo- 
ing of turtle doves, like the strains from a thousand 
musical instruments, pitched on as many different 
keys, make an assemblage of harmony and discord 
that defies description. The vegetation of the 
Swamp is more luxuriant than can he seen in any 
other part of the world. The timber is pine, oak, 
and sweet gum, black gum, holly, the beautiful tulip 
tree, the cypress, loaded down with festoons of moss, 
the misletoe bough in dark green bunches growing 
about on many different trees with different kinds of 
timber. Immense cane-brakes, so thickly interwo- 
ven with vines that one might about as well attempt 
to walk into a stone wall as to force his way through. 
A canal is made through the Swamp, and part of the 
way it goes through the lake, and on its bank runs 
the stage road. Snakes, lizards, scorpions, and oth- 
er loathsome reptiles, abound in great numbers. 





SPIRIT OF THE NORTH. 
Correspondence of the Journal of Commerce. 


Wasnineton, Monday, Dec. 25th. 


The North is now in earnest in its demands for 
the abolition of slavery and the slave trade from the 
District of Columbia, amd its exclusion from the new 
territories. ‘The House is prepared to carry all these 
measures, and also the restoration of what is called 
‘the free-labor Tariff’ at this session. Should the 
Senate, which is possible, agree to the abolition of 
slavery in the District, the President will veto it. So 
there will be no legislation on the subject during the 
present session. But the dissensions on this subject 
will prevent Congress from legislation as to the 
Territories at this session. I do not now believe that 
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